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LEGISLATIVE NOTES AND REVIEWS 

EDITED BY WALTER P. DODD 

Governors' Messages, 1921. The meetings of forty state legisla- 
tures this year is an event of considerable political importance but as 
usual they have attracted little attention except locally in each of 
the states concerned. Yet these sessions afford an unequalled oppor- 
tunity for a review of great public questions; they throw light on those 
local conditions, political, social and economic, which ultimately deter- 
mine national opinion. Legislative leadership is apt to be diffused, 
obscure or uncertain, working in committee rooms, hotel lobbies, or 
party headquarters, so that it is difficult without an intensive study of 
a mass of reports and public documents, or local investigation, to learn 
what the states are doing or planning to do. For this reason, the 
biennial or inaugural messages of the governors constitute the best 
source of information. Furthermore in spite of much talk about 
"executive usurpation" and "dictatorship," the governor still supplies 
much of the necessary leadership and initiative in state affairs. 

Many of the questions discussed are of course, largely of local impor- 
tance. Governor Allen recommends that Kansas engage in the manu- 
facture of brick for highway construction; Governor McMaster advises 
a state cement plant for South Dakota; Governor Goodrich urges a 
revival of the Indiana sterilization law; Governor San Souci again 
urges the abolition of property qualifications for the suffrage in Rhode 
Island. All the states have local problems of institutional manage- 
ment, highway construction, education, or public welfare. There are 
others however so broad in scope and so general in character, that they 
are of national interest. 

Four years ago the striking feature of the governors' messages was 
the critical attitude toward the form of state government. Two years 
ago most attention was given to state services during the war and the 
problems of reconstruction. There is a close connection between this 
year's problems and those of the last biennium. Reconstruction 
problems have proved decidedly different from those anticipated two 
years ago, but the effects of the war are everywhere apparent. 
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Economy and Administrative Reform. Governor Miller's comments 
on the imperative need of economy in New York are repeated in one 
form or another in practically every state. There is a nation wide 
recognition of the fact which Governor Kendall of Iowa points out in 
his inaugural that "while the people are compelled to practice a judi- 
cious frugality themselves, they are in no mood to tolerate a prodigal 
extravagance in those they have selected to represent them." Several 
governors comment on the necessity of dropping the war-time habit of 
thinking of public expenditures in terms of billions and turning to the 
more prosaic task of saving thousands. Governor Lake of Connecti- 
cut, commenting on the vicious results following the widespread over- 
estimate of the possibilities of taxation, urges that the state adopt a 
consistent policy of refusing new projects calling for further expendi- 
tures, keeping existing enterprises within the narrowest possible limits, 
a more business-like administration of institutions and departments, 
consolidation of offices and elimination of useless places. 

Administrative reform is making headway. Governor Hart of 
Washington gives the chief place in his message to an administrative 
code based on that successfully put in operation in Illinois and several 
other states. Governor Davis of Ohio refers to the economy and greater 
efficiency produced by the Idaho consolidation and reorganization meas- 
ures of 1919. In several other states, notably Oregon, Kansas, and 
West Virginia, immediate reforms of the same sort are urged together 
with improved budgetary procedure. 

The introduction of economy is however far from being a simple 
matter. Coupled with such recommendations one finds comment on 
overcrowded classrooms and inadequate facilities at the state uni- 
versities, on the resignation of professors, teachers, and public officials 
because of inadequate salaries, on growing costs of institutional upkeep. 
In both Oregon and California the people are reminded that by use of 
the initiative they have placed great burdens on their own shoulders 
and must be prepared to accept the responsibility. 

Great bond issues for highways and soldiers bonuses were voted at 
the November elections in several states. There is unremitting pres- 
sure for expenditure on all sorts of welfare schemes, better housing, 
home ownership, conservation, social insurance, and a score of others. 
Perhaps Governor Mechem of New Mexico goes to the heart of the 
problem when he asks, "Does the present high cost of government 
produce benefits in preportion to its cost? Further, are those benefits 
enjoyed by the great majority of the people?" "More and more," 
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says Governor Hartness of Vermont, "we find governmental action 
being swayed by the expression of various groups through their official 
representatives." Economy programs will certainly encounter plenty 
of opposition from interested parties. 

Taxation. A natural complement of the economy problem is taxa- 
tion, and here again there is practical unanimity on the part of the 
governors that new sources of revenue are imperatively needed. Gov- 
ernor Edwards of New Jersey is almost alone in his statement that the 
state need seek no new revenues at the present time. There is a gen- 
eral agreement that real estate can not carry any further burdens. 
In more than a dozen states the income tax is urged. Governor Carey 
of Wyoming remarks that in spite of its unpopularity due to the way 
in which it has been administered by the national government, it will 
have to be generally adopted. The demand appears in such diverse 
and widely separated states as New Hampshire and New Mexico, 
South Carolina and Montana. Heavier inheritance taxes are urged in 
several states. 

In the mining states the perennial question of pine taxation draws 
unusual attention, opinion generally favoring some form of tonnage 
tax as opposed to the old type of property tax. In the oil-producing 
states the governors urge a more scientific form of taxation that will 
increase revenues from this source. In West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, the governors urge a bill-board tax both for revenue and as a 
means of checking a growing nuisance. The retiring governor of Iowa 
recommends much heavier assessment of "vacant, idle, real property, 
for the burden all such property imposes in retarding commercial prog- 
ress." Governor Blaine urges that the Wisconsin income tax exemp- 
tions be made the same as the national and that all returns be opened 
to the public as a check on evasion. Governor Hart advises meeting 
the cost of the soldiers bonus by a poll tax of five dollars on all persons 
over twenty-one. Apparently the pinch of direct taxation is only 
beginning. 

Law Enforcement. Another phase of the war aftermath receives 
general attention, the wave of lawlessness and crime. From the gov- 
ernors' standpoint it is largely an administrative problem. There is 
comment on the need of greater state cooperation in making the 
Eighteenth Amendment effective, but the bootlegger and moonshiner 
are not the only problems. Governor after governor comments on 
the indifference and incompetence of sheriffs and county attorneys 
who wink at law breaking. Governor Carey declares that Wyoming 
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loses large sums due from automobile licenses because local officers are 
unwilling to offend their friends by enforcing the law. The same is 
true in many states of far more serious offenses. The governor can 
only carry out his constitutional duty of seeing the laws faithfully 
executed if he has adequate control of local peace officers or a properly 
organized state constabulary. The governors of Pennslyvania and 
California go further and point out the need for an improved admin- 
istration of criminal justice to supplement the work of executive offi- 
cers. Governor Cornwell gives an interesting history of the disorders 
which necessitated the use of United States troops in West Virginia, 
and urges the establishment of an effective force of public officers to 
cope with such emergencies. He roundly condemns the use of private 
armed forces by corporations, an opinion which is fully shared by 
Governor Dixon of Montana. 

Direct Primaries. With the exception of administrative reform and 
consolidation, problems of governmental structure and functioning are 
not generally considered this year. Governor Blaine's dissertation on 
the virtues of the initiative, referendum and recall seems somewhat 
anomalous. The direct primary, however, receives considerable and 
usually unflattering comment. "Time and experience" declares Gov- 
ernor Hart of Washington "have demonstrated that the direct primary 
is not the rose strewn pathway that leads to the political Utopia dreamed 
by its sponsors," and he proceeds to describe the " demoralization of 
responsible party organizations," the "unfair advantage to minority 
parties and groups" with the advice that the state convention be 
restored. It is "absurd and politically dishonest" declares Governor 
Preus of Minnesota. "It defeats the very purpose of its original 
design by reason of the pernicious practices that have grown up and 
are seemingly incurable," is the opinion of Governor Robertson of 
Oklahoma. A few governors are somewhat less drastic in their con- 
demnation and suggest modification rather than abolition, Governor 
Cox of Massachusetts pointing out that many of the fundamental 
weaknesses of the primary would be eliminated by the adoption of the 
short ballot. 

Blue Sky Laws. An interesting reflection of recent business history 
is seen in the widespread demand for "blue sky laws," a demand found 
in all sections of the country. Governor Davis points to "the ava- 
lanche of worthless securities" foisted on the people of Ohio, and 
Governor Kendall to the "saturnalia of stock jobbery" and the inade- 
quate laws which made Iowa " a rendezvous for every crooked exploiter 
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in the Mississippi valley." Governor Cox declares that the people of 
Massachusetts are robbed of thirty millions annually by purchase of 
fraudulent securities and that the distrust and resentment caused 
thereby constitute a menace to Americanization and good citizenship. 
In Kansas, Rhode Island, New Mexico, Idaho and Indiana the story is 
the same. 

Marketing. The depression of agricultural prices at the present time 
is naturally the subject of discussion especially in the western states. 
While there are two or three censures on the conduct of the federal 
reserve board, there is a general recognition of the ineffectiveness of 
legislation in meeting such conditions. "The power of California to 
deal with economic problems is limited by inflexible economic laws," 
says Governor Stephens, and this limitation seems to be generally 
accepted. Better marketing supervision, the removal of any legal 
obstacles to cooperative farmer organizations, or their active encour- 
agement, uniform package and inspection laws, and similar methods 
are urged. Governor Preus advises that Minnesota farmers establish 
their own distributing exchanges for the collective sale of their produce 
or that they organize stock corporations, with seats in the exchanges of 
the terminal markets; but condemns any form of state ownership. 
Governor McMaster of South Dakota advises a similar policy. 

Labor Problems. The attitude toward labor problems is somewhat 
the same, most of the governors contenting themselves with calling 
attention to the need of a liberal spirit in settling disputes and to the 
mutual interest of labor and capital in maintaining industrial peace. 
Governor Allen defends the Kansas industrial relations court and the 
creation of a similar tribunal is advised by the governors of a few other 
states. 

Miscellaneous. There are various other topics of interest: the 
removal of any remaining political or legal disabilities from women; 
the alien land laws of the Pacific states; protests against losing control 
of intrastate railroad regulation; problems of highway administration. 
In spite of loss of power and prestige, the state is still a unit of tre- 
mendous power with vast possibilities of good or ill. 

Governor Boyle in his farewell message after nine years in the gov- 
ernorship of Nevada, declares the experience of the country during the 
war has exploded the theory that governmental functions could be 
indefinitely expanded, that we "now enjoy a clearer vision of the true 
functions of the government," and that "its long arm should not reach 
uninvited into every conceivable phase of civicj domestic, commercial 
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and industrial life. Its purse should not hang on the door of the Cap- 
itol to subsidize every conceivable form of public and private experi- 
ment and activity." 

This may be true but an examination of state projects offers little 
hope that taxes will be reduced. Probably the chief activity of the 
next decade will have to be directed toward seeing that the state gets 
its money's worth in goods or services. Governor Boyle proceeds to 
enlarge on the proper functions of the state-education, administration 
of justice, orderly adjustment of differences among discordant, ele- 
ments, care of defectives, the preservation of the citizens' rights to "a 
fair field and no favor," and the meeting of the cost by just tax laws 
"designed for revenue only and not to force political and economic 
reforms." Even this is a formidable program, and sooner or later 
there is likely to be a searching inquiry as to whether the present state 
governmental machinery can meet the demands. Political improve- 
ments have usually resulted in this country from collapse and demoral- 
ization rather than from rational, carefully planned alterations. The 
national budget system is a product of war waste and direct taxation. 
There are likely to be some similar developments in the states which 
will be still more far reaching. 

W. A. Robinson. 

Dartmouth College. 

Illinois Constitutional Convention. The Illinois constitutional 
convention met in Springfield on January 6, 1920. It remained in 
session from January 6 to July 7, 1920; and after a recess until Sep- 
tember 21, and another from that date to November 8, it was again 
in session from November 8 to December 9, when it again adjourned 
until September 6, 1921. The convention, under the terms of the 
Constitution of 1870, was composed of 102 members, two from each of 
fifty-one senatorial districts. Several members have been lost by 
death, and a number of others by election or appointment to other 
offices. When the convention reassembles on September 6, 1921, its 
membership will therefore be reduced by probably ten or twelve. 

The convention has agreed in committee of the whole upon a num- 
ber of articles to form parts of a new constitution, although the articles 
agreed-upon for the most part contemplate relatively slight changes 
from the existing constitutional provisions. Such matters as have 
been agreed upon by the committee of the whole have in most cases 
to pass second reading in the convention itself, and to receive final 
approval (after third reading) as parts of a complete constitution. 



